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Last  week  during  our  conversation  about  spring  garden  foods,   I  mentioned 
saving  your  extra  garden  rhubarb  by  making  it  into  conserve.     Right  away  several 
friends  wrote  me  that  they  wanted  a  recipe  for  that  rhubarb  conserve.     If  you'll 
get  your  pencil,   I'll  give  you  that  recipe  before  I  answer  another  question. 
And  while  you're  after  pencil  and  paper,  perhaps  I'd  better  mention  once  more 
that  the  time  to  'oull  rhubarb  is  while  it's  young  and  tender  and  has  a  soft  rosy 
blush.    As  the  stalks  grow  older,  they  become  more  tough  and  pithy  and  are  more 
acid  to  taste. 

Wow  then,  let  me  give  you  the  six  ingredients  for  rhubarb  conserve: 

1  quart  of  rhubarb,   cut  fine  (always  leave  the  skin  on) 

2  pounds  of  sugar 

2  oranges,   cut  in  small  pieces 
2  lemons,   cut  the  same  way 

1  cup  of  blanched  almonds,  also  cut  in  small  pieces,  and 
l/H  teaspoon  of  salt  —  to  bring  out  the  flavor  of  the  other 
ingredients. 

I'll  repeat  that  list  of  six  while  you  check.  ( REPEAT ) 

First,  combine  all  the  ingredients  but  the  nuts.    EFuts  always  go  into 
conserve  at  the  last  minute.    Now  heat  the  mixture  very  slowly  until  the  sugar 
dissolves.    Then  boil  rapidly  until  the  conserve  is  thick  and  clear.    Add  the 
rats,  stir  and  pour  into  hot,   sterilized  jelly  glasses.    That's  all. 

By  the  way,  I  suppose  you  know  why  preserves  and  conserves  should  always 
boil  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  sugar  dissolves.    You're  right.    Rapid  boiling  means 
rapid  evaporation.    And  a  shorter  cooking  time  gives  a  brighter,  clearer  color, 
^ong,  slow  cooking  dulls  and  deadens  the  color  of  the  fruit.    But  whenever  you 
boil  a  sugar- and- fru it  mixture  rapidly,  you  have  to  watch  out  for  one  thing  — 
that  it  doesn't  scorch  on  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.     Some  cooks  take  the 
precaution  of  using  an  asbestos  mat  between  the  flame  and  the  kettle. 

Here's  a  pocket  question  that  comes  from  a  home  dressmaker  who  is  at 
present  making  summer  dresses  for  her  young  and  lively  daughter.     She  asks  how 
to  put  patch  pockets  on  wash  dresses  so  they  won't  tear  off. 
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Well,   some  sockets  come  to  grief  because  they  are  too  small.    Young  Jane 
naturally  will  try  to  put  her  hand  in,  and,   if  the  space  is  too  narrow,  this 
nay  tear  the  pocket  down  the  side.     So  the  clothing  specialists  say,  "Always 
make  Dockets  large  enough  to  allow  the  child's  clenched  fist  to  enter  and  with- 
draw easily."    A  second  reason  why  pockets  wear  out  is  their  -no  sit  ion  on  the 
dress.    For  example,   if  a  pocket  is  placed  too  high  on  the  skirt,   the  child's 
hand  will  oush  do\/n  in  it.    Pockets  are  safer  applied  either  lower  on  the  skirt 
or  on  the  waist  of  the  garment. 

While  we're  on  the  subject  of  children's  clothes,   I'd  like  to  mention  a 
couple  of  helpful  ideas  sent  in  by  thoughtful  friends.    One  is  a  quick  way  to 
mend  the  rain  togs  that  the  youngsters  are  wearing  in  these  April  showers. 
One  mother  writes  that  she  keeps  a  roll  of  adhesive  tape  or  tire  tape  on  hand 
for  rents  in  rain  coats  or  rain  hats  or  even  rubbers  or  umbrellas,   in  case  of 
emergency. 

Another  friend  writes  that  she  has  found  that  a  rubber  sponge  is  even 
better  than  a  brush  for  dusting  felt  hats  and  dark  woolens. 

Questions  about  insects  are  already  arriving,  as  they  always  do  as  soon 

as  the  weather  grows  warm.    One  lady  who  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  tiny 

maggots  in  her  flour  and  cereal  last  summer  wants  to  know  how  she  can  prevent 
these  pests  this  year. 

Well,   let  me  tell  you  a  few  useful  facts  about  these  small  kitchen 
visitors.    Host  housekeepers  have  trouble  with  them  at  one  time  or  another.  The 
insect  specialists  say  that  the  name  for  this  pest  is  the  "Indian-meal  moth," 
and  that  it  not  only  enjoys  flour  and  cereal  but  also  nut  meats,  crackers,  bread 
crumbs  and  dried  fruits.    An  infected  package  of  cereal  or  meal  may  bring  the 
pests  into  your  home.    The  moths  will  hatch  in  this  package  as  it  stands  in  your 
cupboard  and  presently  they  will  be  out  laying  their  eggs  in  any  foodstuff  they 
can  get  into.    The  eggs  presently  will  hatch  into  those  disagreeable  worms  or 
caterpillars  that  do  the  feeding. 

You'll  avoid  a  good  deal  of  trouble  if  you  keep  all  cracks  and  crannies 
absolutely  clean.     A  crack  full  of  flour,  a  few  crumbs  in  a  corner,   an  open  bag 
of  meal  or  dried  apricots  offer  too  much  temptation  to  these  insects. 

Keep  all  food  of  this  kind  in  tight  glass  jars  or  tins.    You'll  find  that 
I  metal-lined  flour  bin  is  a  paying  investment.    And  be  sure  the  lining  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  tight  with  no  cracks  to  catch  food  or  let  the  moths  in. 
A  large  number  of  the  household  -costs  that  bother  us  most  would  give  no  trouble 
if  we  used  starvation  treatment  on  them.    An  insect-proof  place  to  store  food  is 
one  way  to  starve  them  out.    Another  way  is  to  keep  the  kitchen  and  pantry 
spotlessly  clean.     With  no  food,  these  insects  won't  be  pests  long. 

The  last  question  is  from  a  lady  who  wants  some  pointers  on  cooking  the 
spring  meats  —  lamb  and  veal.     I'd  be  glad  to  answer  that  question  now,  only 
is  almost  up.     So  I'll  put  it  down  on  my  calendar  to  answer  Friday.  This 
Boning  Friday  we'll  talk  about  cooking  lamb  and  veal. 


